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At last the high-school library is in a 
It should 
be and promises rapidly to become one 
of the 


fair way to come into its own! 


most important features of mod- 
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ern secondary education. Adequate high 
school library ser\ s the logical out 
growth of the attempt to broaden the out 
look and the interests of the high school 
student by teaching him to go beyond a 
single text-book r his information and 
inspiration. <A well-organized library in 


librarian 


students in all the courses 


what a first-class laboratory does in t 
sciences. It helps to teach them to get 
the facts on a given proposition orm 
eareful conelusions. 

The importance of teaching students to 
ext nd t] elr search for lactsS 18 obvio0 is 


when one stops to think that every scho 


eourse deals with facts that is 


a body of 


constantly growing and changing. In 
some cases the change or growth is slow. 


In others, e. g., all the industries and 


agriculture, the change is so rapid as to 


leave the average text-book out of date 
before it is published. Even the text- 


books in the social sciences are now supple 


mented in the best schools by constant use 


of current magazines. 


Exeellent work has been done in in 


dividual high-school libraries for years. 
the first big step in the improvement 
of high-school libraries generally came in 
March, 1917, when at the St. 
ing of the North 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Com- 
Unit and C 


the expression ‘‘adequate library 


Louis meet- 
Central Association of 


mission on Courses urricula 


defined 
facilities,’’ a phrase long used without 
definite meaning in requirements for ac- 
** Adequate 


mean- 


credited secondary schools. 


library facilities’? was defined as 


ing; (1) appropriate housing and equip- 
ment of the high-school library; (2) pro- 
fessionally trained librarians, (3) scientific 
selection and care of books, and the proper 
classification and cataloging of books and 


other printed matter; (4) instruction in 
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se ks and libraries aS a l t | I reer Ss \ $ 
rse in ¢h-school curricula ) le sma localities wher 
t ropriations for salaries and for terests and ssibly cs 
t nee, the purchase ¢ ooks, per! u! n charge of tea rs $s eX 
iis and other n aterials: (6) a tra ned and less W 1! ! I t ! S 
rarian as state supervisor of school able to do without the 
raries either through the State Depart ‘brarv affords 
nt of Edueation or the State Library The sta dards bys } S 
mission third big step it ley - . 
The second big step came WU \lareh S braries ne! s an adm stra 
118. when at the Chicago meeting of the tive one t ws Ss ested n ft rt 
North Central Association of Colleges and 1) that a ecomn \ 
Secondary Schools the Certain report, state to mak survey of rary 
Standard library organization and equip tions in high s <=. (9) that representa 
ent tor secondary Ss ‘hools’’ was adopted. tives oO] t] ~ | 1 na r l 
‘| report has also been adopted by the and of the stats rarv commission shoul 
lepartment of Secondary Edueation of the he members of the sarves ng nmi tte 
Nat nal Edueation Association and by the 3 that to begin the ment « ndarad 
Committee on Edueation of the American _ izing libraries, act ial conditions should be 
rary Association. This report was pre studied in relation to the standards give! 
ired by Mr. C. C. Certain. head of thé” in this report; (4) tha stat 
irtment of English of the Cass Teeh library conditions sho ild be contained 
hich school of Detroit and his com- ~ the reports of higl hoo S tors 
tee. It sets up definite standards for that based upon this surve; ‘hedu 
or high schools; for high schools with systematic rv development s 
enrollment below 200; for high schools outlined. with definite goals to he a 
th an enrollment from 200 to 500: for until all standar ls PCT ichieved 
ir-vear high schools or se ior high It is estimated that not more t 
schools with enrollment between 500 and vears should be require 1 for t 1 
1,000 ; and for four-year high schools with achievement of sta dards as g 
enrollment between 1.000 and 3,000. It There are already evidences 
is complete enough to enable any high that promise rapid provement of high 
<hool administrator to check up his school school libraries genera \ | rt 
nd to determine just where it stands. law now reads 
No library ean sueceed without a capable N rar 
rarian. It is interesting, therefore, to t hours uny high s : 
note that for all high schools of over 200 praria sa Si-s cert 
enrollment a full-time librarian is indi- teacher's certilicat rast, 
eated. For all high schools with a smaller . = ; ort pitas 7 7 
enrollment a ‘‘teacher-librarian ”’ is speci sa F yt — 2 , — 
fied. A ‘‘teacher-librarian’’ is a_high- ect to the burdens ar 
school teacher who is relieved of a part the public school teachers’ retirement ! t 
of her teaching duties and placed in basis as active teacher Statut 1917 
ne 


charge of the librarv. This provision for 
‘“teacher-librarians’’ is most important In Oregon the State Education Depa 
Smaller high schools are more numerous ment has recommended 
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ADMISSION TO DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


\ New principle of idmission to Dartmout 
ezge Was d ypted I the college fac ultyv a 

st meeting. In operation 3 principl 
designed to simplify entrance to the colles 
r better men in the secondary and pre 
minary schools, and eventually to establisl 
selective process A h a priority lst 
be defined to whic first consideration 

shall be given in reviewing the respective 


In ex- 


1 Hop 


1ims of applicants for admission 


] requirements for entrance tft t Americal 
have long been the subject to eriticism as 


so mechanical and formal] as 1 many cases to ex 





‘ e the men with capacity for superior intellec- 
I 
tual accomplishment, while admitting the men of 
ss potent lity but with a record of more 
recise ¢ to technical routine 
The natural results of such procedure have been 
+ ‘ } let liy 3 } 
it the man who late in his preliminary school 
( rse has a quired in tion for a « ege ed i 
tion and who unquestionably would have been a 
to do work of distinctive merit in college, has 
found admission to the college of his choice dis 
> , 1) 
pr rtionately difficult if not impossible 
It is recognized that there is a constant demand 


1 ; : : 
ican college to improve the intelle 


tus ality of its accomplishment, but 


Acai QUadiit 
tv for meeting it can not well be transferred 
the already heavy burden which rests upon second 


schools of the country This 


ary or preparatory 


responsibility logically rests upon tl college 
thro igh securing increase d ‘ ffectiveness n its own 
work and this responsibility Dartmouth estends 


assume, 


in hand indicates that, in the great 


who shows marked abil- 
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teachers 


second r 


“AGI 


, 5 
: . ; that Dar +} 
3 re for qualifying for 
It is to this group further 
WW t r id D 
; s wh f neeessity, the 
‘ . . y - -" f 
Sas ent s student } ody 
‘ ’ T T i 
s goa f the requirements 
. ratory 
. ” - untity f 
eX r vw nay be 
— the portunity 
r ; r -oOrcie the 
I : ty for the quantity 
te’s preparatory work 60 
ty f this work is guaranteed 
vr i r ) 
e shal] have qualified for gradua 
that « 
t he shall ha nsistently ranked 
] rt I : iSs 
I pr A ty at the time of 
the specific prerequisites 
red t t somewhat extensive and 
4 red wit} t exception ir 
al 
I the 7 ] ids as follows 
vith t year 121-22 any student 
roved s rT iting with an aver 
rsh for the four years of his school 
es | t rst quarter of his 
‘ g - ; ‘ } g a} il wr 
t t 11? ns 
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| ( ly is dest ed rts, § LOE 
6 | vhich did d Phe | r B Ss als 
} ae } ce ra siderable w k 
1 lis p » bescenent ege grad For ; 
t ind the « ! thou y S t 
inte cieatl - offered 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE dl Rt BLO i eaneaisane 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN BUFFALO stored as avecial students. This year, in view 


Du a ] of al ve bet perl | f + { t that t = d y t t 
X1st S ns Bu rect twelv termed ~ s, Ior ¥ 
t { f t rs ¥ be clos ‘ ‘ } ‘ . —_— } 
, A 3 be ely eachers have ¥y irg neasure ) 

“d The most striking featur f 4 tell tila aeaelniane nd aieetel ie 
new 1 il s that it permits an amb + us stu ejlities for tral. ng teachers who expect t 
=e = —_ , —? — ; , ; : : ; 
ae! only ») Secure a university ecauca work in the various departments in the new 
it n expense but to earn the cost of th tym f schools. some f these courses are 
‘ se at the same time that he gets the be1 taught by experts from the school department 

, _ ’ : 
fit f llege training. That the plan w But not vy such spe ed work. but ger 
] ] + } 
} "4 mm d its ind mpressi ve effect y era] ; irses edu ++ p sopny an 
pr o the eficienc. t ¢ ry element or the ot nevchology l r su ts are take! 
’ ‘ } . 
ty } gy protess ) the opi " ; e heads bv the teachers =n wh m al I xt with 
tit l} ri ’ 

the cooper . $ l S ne « nas elir credits umuilated fr past years 
three gencies, the School Ds partinent, incl id well on the way to a college degree. The un 
ing the Teachers’ Training School, the State versity’s faculty of arts and science numbers 


Normal School, and the University of Buffalo, this year a total of 32, several of whom hav 
all of which are either wholly or in part work- een called this year from other universities t 


¢ for the betterment of present and prospec build up their departments in the new college. 


to the superintendent of schools that if th soon will) on its 150-acre site at the citv | 


normal school and the university cculd co its laboratories, library, and all other facilities 


1 
+} ; 1 Y 


perate not only with each other but with th: will be ample to accommodate the increased 


school department, a teacher-training schen number of teachers who will be attracted to it 

might result which would use the resources of and the development of this new cooperati 

( for t common end. scheme will eventually mean the establishme: 
The Buffalo Normal is the largest of t of a fully-equipped teachers’ colleg 


eleven New York state normal schools. Its n Experience of other universities was drawn 


building, costing $750,000, is fully equipped in upon, and it was found that several institu- 
accordance with the most modern ideas. It tions, including Columbia and Wisconsin, 
houses a grammar school and two kindergar give full eredit for a properly conducted 


tens for practise teaching. Its work, however, normal course, amounting to the full two 


is not confined to the preparation of teachers years of such course toward a_ bachelor’s 
for the elementary field, for it also conducts a degree. It seemed possible to consider the 











ar course of the Buffalo Normal School, 

is based on high-school graduation, as 
college grade, particularly since that course 
to be strengthened and made even more 
fejient. Normal graduates, who had entered 


the normal possessing the university’s entrance 


ents for the science course, are to 

to the university as juniors, bringing 
them 64 hours credit toward the 128 
ester hours required for the B.S. degree. 

| ey take al least one college course, and at 
e same time, at one of the five special centers 


. established, carry on their school teach 


¢, under the supervision of a member of 
e university faculty, who observes the work 


these young teachers, or, as they may be 
termed, probationers. If they are successful 
these centers, they recelve permanent ap 
tment and while teaching may continue 


eir university studies until such time as 
they have completed the necessary 128 hours, 
when the B.S. degree is conferred. Tv elve 


semester hours for teaching experience is in 


cluded among these 128, reducing the number 


2 


necessary at the university proper to 52. 
The university is to consider these twelve 
urs in the same light as laboratory work, 

r it is practical work done under the super 

ion of a member of its faculty. 

Further to justify the consideration of the 
normal course as of college grade, the State 
Department of Education has authorized the 
ermal school to revise its curriculum so as 
to include college courses in freshmen Eng- 
lish and in freshmen history. The university 
s not to confer the degree until the student 
shall have also had accepted a satisfactory 
thesis, which must show powers of concentra- 
tion and research in the subject chosen. 

This step has been taken not only to in 
crease the efficiency ot every Buffalo school 
teacher, but to do what can be done, apart 
from increasing salaries, so to increase the 
attractions of the profession as to counteract 
is some degree the appalling desertions from 
its ranks. Its prestige can at least be en 
hanced by making it possible for ambitious 
and deserving men and women to secure a 


college degree without cheapening that degree 
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graduates, a university degre hav lded 
value 
W e it has be iT led t 
pl y g t begin their ‘ ; 
} 1s takes 1 ¢ urse Ca ed ¢ ‘ . 
} 
i LUS¢ if Ss <« puls I er l 
ul ~ ) t is exper ed ! \ 


I re I us will care { lor at 
tandards vw be hig nd 1 3 cor 
ducted strictly enough to weed ou ce 
number 

In accordance with this program tl 
Buffalo Teachers’ Training School will next 


be discontinued. The proposal has met 
with the appt val of the State Department of 


Educatior JULIAN ParK 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


THE IGNORANT “EDUCATED” AND THE 
UNIVERSITIES 
I 
Proressor Ray argues in SCHOOL AND So 


ciety, October 4, 1919, that American history, 


government and polities should be added by 
colleges to the list of required studies. 1 
question which he raises is not the value I 
these subjects, t wl f r eV y 


agrees, but the necessity for requiring them 
of all students. Professor Ray does not seem 
to be aware that the courses which he enun 
rates as at present required (languages, mat} 
matics, and in some colleges, physical tra 
ing) keep their places, not especially be 

cir content value, but for quite 
reasons. He argues for his proposed new r 


quirements solely on the ground of their 


formational importance. In this he f 
the method of Herbert Spencer, and, like t 


many modernists, ignores the long line 
thinkers from John Stuart Mill and Matthew 
Arnold to Jebb, who have punctured Spencer’ 
arguments. This attitude compels our discu 
sion to begin from elementary principles, and 
take nothing for granted. If Professor Ray’s 


name recurs often in the following paragraphs 


J 


they must not be understoo 


cally against him, but rather as addressed 
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f its t y ISIS, V Amer 
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A = ~ 4 i S 
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vers s Lt sting mecha si I I } } } | 4 
‘ i 2 | | tna | — ‘ - rs 
YD t S re rani v mr rta nt k ry 
: iain ah _— ‘ ( £ r Harvard pting a gift on s 
‘neardnre ” it is not suf ah -_ o. 
perdu ties . terms ARTH C. L. Br 
people should rest self-satisfied in carrying o1 NORTHWESTERN U 
y established in the past, but 
must be ever pushing forward to new exper THE TIME EMPHASIS IN VOCATIONAL 
: AGR TT TURE 
é ts a rd 4 vith the (sreat i. i AGRICULTURI 
> f ] (). the Hpreot , t } } ‘ 
Pr ssor Gree iv I a paper under! : 
~ ] y x 
title SCHOOL AND Society, October 25, 1919 l second ! liture § ild ve 
expresses the idea ne } that of time emphasis the 
Democracy is not l, but endlessly adapta listz t the u f stru I g 
tself to new conditior } \ is elem s of subject-matte l 3 
N >. é w te ichers nay r é te 
Oxford and Cambridge, in their adherence ilture. for the re not pt on 
] ‘ } 
to a traditional curriculum, have been the most regard t as he Their subjects are 
d-fashioned ind cor rvativ ed itiona reas I thelr ‘ Lore parts of t 
nstitutions in tne w vorld It is true tha secondal r eculum 1 ced their <« 
they are undergoing changes, but this does not tents thar : d it id 1 are mu 
I 1 date tne lesso1 Iv it they have airea ected | é V ment d « mu 
achieved [They have no required course in tise. The law of the conservation of e 
4 | J ° 1 - , . . . 
modern British politics, but they do ground for example, is the same in the Missi 
their students in Aristotle. The way in which Valley as in Maine and is of equal importa 
hese students volunteered en masse for the in both, while the culture of corn differs 
great war is well known. Well known also is materially in the two sections and is deserving 


the supreme part played by the graduates of of far more attention in the schools of one 
Oxford and Cambridge in controlling and di- than in those of the other. It is imperative, 
recting the British Empire. The very develop- therefore, that teachers of agriculture con 
ment of that democratic form of government, sider most carefull he matter of time 
the machinery of which Professor Ray thinks emphasis 


should be studied, has been due in large meas- In the past, time emphasis has not received 











culture,’ it was an only too common practise 
for e Tene her to al t ] Ss ciass time n the 
S18 he aut} r’s treat ent t the several 
es of subject-matter. Under such a pro 

( f course, the agriculture taught in 

cor belt and in New England was prac 

t vy the same Since text-books are no 
nger so vishly fol ed, they do not now 


exert such a powerful influence on the deter- 
ition of time emphasis, but there is an 


improper factor on the basis of which 


“<q 


the illotment of time S most frequent 
made. This factor is the preparation and 
previous experience of the instructor himself. 
In this connection the division of agricul- 
iral edueation of the University of Minne- 
sota made a study of secondary agricultural 
‘uction and found that the attention 
to the different phases of agronomy and 


} 


inimal husbandry varied greatly in the 


rpr sed to learn, too, that the school giving 
the minimum amount of study to this cereal 
was located in a section where corn was 0 

nsiderable importance, while the school that 
went to the opposite extreme was in a county 
where practically no corn was grown. As was 

be expected, they found that the teacher 
in the former case received his training in a 
state where corn was not a staple crop, and 

it the one who confined his course almost 
exclusively to the one cereal was from the 
corn belt. A sufficient number of similar 
ases were investigated to establish clearly 
the fact that the instructor is particular! 
prone to building his course almost entirely 
on the basis of his own previous experience. 
The impropriety of training the student in 
e agriculture of the teacher’s native state 


rather than in that of the community where 


“. ° , 


1? 


he will probably spend his life is so glaring 


as to need no comment. 
The main factor, then, to be recognized in 


determining time emphasis is the farm prac- 
tise of the community itself. The teacher 


should be thoroughly familiar with the agri- 
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